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During  the  winter  months, 
steer  and  heifer  beef  produc- 
tion rose  about  12  percent 
above  a  year  earlier.  As  a 
result  of  the  sharp  increase 
in  supplies,  fed  cattle  prices 
during  January-March  aver- 
aged S3  below  the  year-earlier 
level  of  S27.96.  Although 
prices  were  down  sharply 
from  a  year  earlier,  they  av- 
eraged well  above  the  low 
levels  of  early  1964,  when  per 
capita  supplies  were  about  the 
same. 

Per  capita  supplies  of 
steer  and  heifer  beef  this 
spring  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue around  winter  levels. 
However,  fed  cattle  prices  are 
expected  to  strengthen  slightly 
by  midyear  as  a  result  of 
seasonally  lower  pork  sup- 
plies and  smaller  production 
of  non-fed  beef,  veal,  and 
lamb. 
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SUMMARY 


Prices  of  fed  cattle,  hogs,  and  lambs 
have  been  running  substantially  lower  than 
a  year  earlier  since  last  fall,  because 
meat  supplies  have  been  larger . 

In  January-March,  commercial  produc- 
tion of  red  meat  totaled  10  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.    Commercial  cattle 
slaughter  was  up  only  l.h  percent,  but  beef 
production  was  up  about  5  percent  - -because 
steers  and  heifers  made  up  a  larger  part  of 
total  cattle  slaughter  and  they  were  mar- 
keted at  heavier  weights ,    Pork  production 
in  January-March  was  up  sharply- -22  percent 
more  than  a  year  earlier'.     In  addition, 
poultry  meat  production  was  about  11  per- 
cent larger,  and  meat  imports  (January- 
February)  were  up  I3  percent . 

In  response  to  the  substantial  increase 
in  supplies .  prices  of  Choice  steers  at 
Chicago  the  last  week  in  April  were  $24. 60 
per  100  pounds --around  $2.50  below  a  year 
earlier;  prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  8 
markets  averaged  about  $l8.02-_down  about 
$3 -50;  slaughter  lambs  at  Denver  were 
around  $214-. 90 --down  about  $1.50. 


Lower  prices  of  slaughter  animals  and 
higher  feed  costs  in  the  second  half  of 
1966  and  so  far  this  year  are  leading  to 
some  cutback  from  the  high  first  quarter 
production  levels.    Marketings  of  fed 
cattle  and  hogs  will  continue  larger  than 
a  year  earlier  during  the  spring  but  not 
by  such  a  wide  margin  as  earlier  this  year. 
By  midyear,  fed  cattle  marketings  may  be 
around  year -earlier  levels  and  the  supply 
of  slaughter  hogs  is  expected  to  be  only 
moderately  larger.    In  aiddition,  lamb 
slaughter  likely  will  be  below  last  year's. 

There  were  7  percent  more  cattle  on 
feed  than  a  year  earlier  on  January  1  this 
year;  but  on  April  1,  the  increase  over  a 
year  earlier  was  only  3  percent.    Hog  pro- 
ducers indicated  on  March  1  that  they  would 
have  3  percent  fewer  sows  farrow  during 
March-May  than  a  year  earlier  and  5  percent 
fewer  in  June -August.    These  would  be  the 
first  decreases  in  farrowings  from  year- 
earlier  levels  since  early  19^5 •    If  indi- 
cated reductions  in  farrowings  materialize, 
slaiighter  supplies  late  this  year  and  in 
early  I968  will  average  a  little  below 
year-earlier  levels . 
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These  changes  in  expected  marketings 
of  fed  cattle  and  hof^s  this  spring  and 
summer  would  mark  a  sharp  departure  from 
the  steady  increase  in  marketings  of  fed 
cattle  since  the  spring  of  I965  and  in 
hog  marketings  since  early  I966,  Accor- 
dingly, some  strengthening  in  fed  cattle 


and  hog  prices  appears  in  prospect  d\iring 
the  next  few  months .    Prices  of  fed  cattle 
this  summer  likely  will  average  above 
current  levels  and  may  average  around  those 
of  a  year  earlier.    Hog  prices  are  expected 
to  rise  too  this  spring  and  summer,  but  the 
summer  peak  likely  will  be  below  the  peak 
of  last  summer . 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 


Livestock  prices  have  been  substan- 
tially lower  than  a  year  ago  since  last 
fall  because  of  the  sizeable  increase  in 
meat  output.    At  the  same  time,  feed  costs 
have  risen.    This  combination  of  higher 
costs  and  lower  livestock  prices  the 
past  several  months  has  sharply  reduced 
the  returns  to  producers  as  compared  to  a 
year  earlier. 

In  January-March,  livestock  producers 
stepped  up  marketings  of  all  classes  of 
livestock  except  calves.  Consequently, 
the  supply  of  meat  moving  into  commercial 
channels,  was  considerably  larger  than  a 
year  earlier- -red  meat  supplies  were  up 
11  percent,  with  production  up  10  percent, 
and  meat  imports  (January-February)  up 
13  percent.    Poultry  meat  production  also 
was  11  percent  larger.    Production  of  all 
meats,  except  veal,  was  larger.  Pork 
production  made  the  sharpest  gain  over 
a  year  earlier- -up  22  percent. 

The  supply  situation  likely  will 
change  later  in  I96T  with  production  much 
closer  to  year-earlier  levels.    Hog  pro- 
ducers ,  according  to  current  farrowing 
intentions,  will  reduce  the  supply  of  hogs 
for  slaughcer  this  fall.    The  December- 


Febrmry  pig  crop  in  10  Com  Belt  States 
was  up  only  5  percent  and  producers  in 
these  States  on  March  1  planned  to  have  3 
percent  fewer  sows  farrow  during  March-May 
and  5  percent  fewer  in  June -August  than  a 
year  earlier.     In  addition,  the  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  on  April  1  was  up  only  3 
percent  as  compared  with  T  percent  in  Jan- 
uary and  cattle  feeders  report  plans  to 
market  only  h  percent  more  cattle  out  of 
feedlots  this  spring  than  in  these  months 
of  1966.    This  would  be  the  smallest  in- 
crease in  fed  cattle  marketings  since  the 
spring  of  1965*    Furthermore,  it  currentTly 
appears  that  marketings  out  of  feedlots 
this  summer  may  be  about  the  same  as  they 
were  last  summer.    Lamb  and  calf  slaughter 
probably  will  be  smaller  than  in  I966  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.    While  imports 
of  meat  are  likely  to  continue  large  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  they  are  not  expected 
to  be  up  nearly  as  much  as  during  January- 
February  . 

Livestock  prices  likely  will  strengthen 
as  supplies  moderate.    Even  so,  supplies 
will  continue  large  and  the  price  improve- 
ment is  expected  to  be  moderate. 


CATTLE 


Cattle  Slaughter  Up  Slightly 
During  Winter 

Commercial  cattle  slaughter  during 
Janiiary-March  totaled  8.3  million  head-- 
l.k  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
Since  both  live  and  dressed  weights  aver- 
aged above  year-earlier  levels  beef  pro- 
duction was  up    5    percent  from  a  year 
earlier . 


In  January-March,  steer  slaughter  in 
federally  inspected  plants  was  10  percent 
larger,  heifer  slaughter  up  T  percent;  cow 
slaughter,  however,  declined  I3  percent 
from  a  year  ago .    The  larger  steer  and 
heifer  slaughter  was  due  mainly  to  the  6 
jjercent  increase  in  fed  cattle  marketings 
dxiring  the  first  3  months  of  I967. 

The  gain  over  a  year  earlier  in  slaugh- 
ter has  continued  in  April  much  the  same  as 
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Table  1  --Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  April  1, 
by  regions,  and  percent  change  from  previous  year, 
1962  to  date 


North 

Central  States 

Texas 
and 

Okla- 
homa 

Year  : 

East 
North 
Central 

:  West 
:  North 
:  Central 

Total 

Westeni 
States 

Total 
1/ 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1962 

l,kOh 

3,788 

5,192 

340 

1,830 

7,525 

1963 

Percent 

change  from  19^2 

1,532 
+9.1 

1+,188 
+10.6 

5,720 
+10.2 

+30.0 

2,179 
+19.1 

8,478 

I96U 
Percent 

change  from  19^3 

l,5i^0 
40.5 

i^,533 

TV  •  ^ 

6,073. 
+6  P 

hk2 

0 

2,199 
+0.9 

9,006 

Percent 

change  from  1964 

1,550 

+0.6 

i+,535 
+.0U 

6,085 
+.2 

466 
+5.4 

2,138 
-2.8 

8,985 

1966 
Percent 

change  from  I965 

:  1,718 
.  +10.8 

5,129 
+13.1 

6,81^7 
+12.5 

662 
+42.1 

2,396 
+12.1 

10,226 

1967 
Percent 

change  from  I966 

1,679 
•  -2.3 

5,306 
+3A 

6,985 
+2.0 

803 
+21.3 

2,424 
+1.2 

10,496 

T7    28  States  through  I963;  then  32  States. 


during  the  winter- -larger  steer  and  heifer 
slaughter,  but  reduced  cow  slaughter. 
Thus,  early  spring  beef  production,  espe- 
cially fed  beef,  was  still  considerably 
larger  than  a  year  ago . 

Gains  In  Fed  Cattle 
Nfeirketings  To  Narrow 

On  April  1  there  were  10 . 5  million 
cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in  32  major 
feeding  States ,  almost  3  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier .    Com  Belt  feeders 
had  2  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  and 
Western  feeders  had  1  percent  more  than 
a  year  earlier .    However ,  feeders  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  increased  numbers  on 
feed  by  more  than  21  percent . 

Fed  cattle  marketings  are  expected  to 
continue  large  this  spring  although  the 


increase  over  a  year  earlier  likely  will 
diminish  toward  midyear.    Cattle  feeders 
reported  intentions  as  of  April  1  to  market 
4  percent  more  cattle  out  of  feedlots 
during  April-June  than  in  these  months  of 
1966.    It  appears  that  cattle  feeders  can 
can:y  out  their  spring  marketing  plans 
since  the  combined  total  of  steers  weighing 
over  900  pounds  and  heifers  weighing  more 
than  700  pounds  on  April  1  was  almost  7 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier .  Cattle 
in  these  weight  groups  will  supply  the  biilk 
of  spring  marketings.    Since  the  largest 
increases  from  a  year  earlier  in  the  number 
of  cattle  on  feed  were  in  the  heaviest 
weight  groups,  marketings  out  of  feedlots 
probably  will  taper  off  somewhat  toward 
midyear . 

The  increase  in  fed  cattle  marketings 
this  spring  likely  will  be  fairly  unifonn 
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throughout  the  country,  except  for  soTie  of 
the  South  Central  States .    Feeders  in 
these  States  plan  to  market  substantially 
more  cattle  this  spring  than  last. 

Fed  beef  production  during  the  winter 
probably  was  8  to  9  percent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier.    By  midyear,  the  increase 
in  fed  beef  production  likely  will  be 
much  smaller.    If  cattle  feeders  carry 
out  their  stated  intentions  for  spring 
marketings,  fed  cattle  slaughter  this 
spring  likely  will  be  only  slightly  larg- 
er than  in  the  winter  months . 

Choice  steers  at  Chicago  averaged 
$2U.6o  per  100  pounds  in  late-April,  down 
$2.5^+  from  a  year  earlier,  but  about  the 
same  as  last  fall  and  winter.    With  little 
change  expected  in  fed  cattle  marketings 
this  spring,  as  compared  to  January-March, 
as  well  as  a  moderating  of  supplies  during 
the  quarter,  fed  cattle  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  strengthen  slightly  by  midyear. 
An  additional  price  strengthening  factor 
is  the  prospect  of  seasonally  lower  pork 
supplies  and  smaller  production  of  non- 
fed  beef,  lamb  and  veal.    However,  even 
though  prices  are  likely  to  strengthen 
by  midyear,  fed  cattle  prices  will  likely 
average  moderately  below  the  April-June 
1966  average  of  $26.7!+. 

Average  slaughter  weights  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining fed  beef  output  ajid  prices  in 
coming  months .    Choice  steers  at  7  markets 
were  averaging  1,152  pounds  per  head  in 
March,  17  pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
If  feeders  continue  to  feed  to  heavier 
weights,  the  increase  in  fed  beef  pro- 
duction will  continue  in  excess  of  the 
increase  in  marketings.    This  would  con- 
tinue to  put  downward  pressure  on  prices. 
However,  if  producers  move  fed  cattle  to 
slaughter  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  desired 
degree  of  finish,  this  would  reduce  the 
total  supply  of  fed  beef  and  would  be  a 
strengthening  factor  in  the  market . 
Another  market  factor  in  coming  months 
will  be  producer  organizations'  efforts 
to  reduce  beef  output  for  a  better  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.    They  recom- 
mend that  breeders  not  expand  beef  cow 
herds  now,  and  that  feeders  market  fed 
cattle  at  the  lowest  possible  range  of  the 
grade  for  which  they  are  suited. 


Summer  Marketings  About  The 
Same  As  A  Year  Earlier 

Fed  cattle  marketings  next  summer 
likely  will  not  differ  greatly  from  a  year 
earlier.    The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  on 
April  1  that  will  supply  a  substantial 
share  of  summer  marketings  was  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.    There  were  almost  2 
percent  more  steers  on  feed  weighing  700  to 
900  pounds,  but  this  increase  was  largely 
offset  by  a  2  percent  decrease  in  heifers 
weighing  500  to  700  pounds . 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  lighter 
weight  cattle  on  feed  April  1,  fed  cattle 
marketings  after  midyear  will  also  reflect 
the  number  of  heavier  feeder  cattle  placed 
on  feed  this  spring.    Any  substantial  in- 
crease in  placements  of  heavy  cattle  during 
the  coming  months  would  lead  to  stepped  up 
fed  beef  production  this  summer  to  the  point 
where  fed  cattle  prices  would  not  increase 
and  might  even  weaken.    However,  this  is 
not  anticipated.    There  is  a  large  supply 
of  feeder  cattle  available  for  spring  place- 
ment, but  the  number  of  heavy  feeder  cattle, 
especially  steers,  probably  is  smaller  than 
a  year  ago.    Also,  the  moderate  price  rise 
in  prospect  for  fed  cattle  in  coming  months 
probably  will  not  cause  many  producers  to 
change  their  feeding  programs . 

Fed  cattle  prices  this  summer  probably 
will  average  above  current  levels  and  may 
average  aroimd  those  of  a  year  earlier.  In 
July -September  I966,  Choice  steers  at 
Chicago  averaged  $25.79- 

Continued  Large  Supply  Of  Feeder 
Cattle;  Prices  Steady 

Choice  55O-T5O  pound  feeder  steers 
at  Kansas  City  averaged  $26.iv2  per  100 
pounds  in  late-April- -about  the  saane  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  $2.28  less 
than  in  early  spring  I966.    Feeder  cattle 
prices  typically  rise  seasonally  in  the 
winter  and  spring  from  fall  lows .    In  April 
1966,  feeder  steers  were  about  $U  above  the 
previous  fall's  prices.    This  April  they 
were  less  than  $1  above  last  fall's  sea- 
sonal low. 

Steady  feeder  cattle  prices  so  far  in 
1967  reflect  the  general  price  weakness  in 
fed  cattle.    Since  last  summer,  fed  cattle 
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Table  2  .--Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  cattle,  by  months,  1966-67 


Montn 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 

Choice  steers  : 

Utility  cows 

Good  feeder  : 
steers  : 
550-750  lb.  : 

Choice  feeder 
steer  calves 

1966 

:     1967  : 

1960 

:  1967 

1966 

:     1967  : 

1966 

:  1967 

Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

January 

26.87 

25.25 

15.83 

16.98 

24.01 

23.36 

28.19 

29.69 

r  cDruary 

27.79 

24.92 

17.72 

17.92 

25.40 

OO    A  A 

20s44 

30.96 

29.69 

March 

90  99 

OA  hi 

10  ■^l 
X7.0X 

10, uu 

9A  =^7 

0*3  r\Q 
ZO.UC5 

30.01 

April 

27.98 

J/24.68 

19.70 

1/17,72 

26,26 

_l/23,20 

31.27 

_l/30.20 

May 

26.75 

19.54 

26.39 

31.80 

June 

:  25.49 

18.83 

25.37 

30.90 

lul  V 

25.41 

17.86 

23.91 

29.02 

August 

25.85 

18.37 

24.78 

29.81 

September 

26.11 

18.46 

24.88 

30.21 

October 

25.50 

17.52 

23.74 

30.09 

November 

24.94 

16.53 

23.55 

29.71 

December 

24.50 

16.40 

23.06 

29,31 

Average 

26.29 

18.02 

24.83 

30.31 

1/  April  is  a  3- week  average. 
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moving  to  slaughter  at  most  mid-west  mar- 
kets have  sold  for  a  lower  price  per  100 
pounds  than  their  cost  as  feeder  cattle. 
In  addition,  feed  costs  are  up.    The  large 
supply  of  feeder  cattle  and  below  average 
range  conditions  also  worked  against  any 
strong  seasonal  price  strength  this  year. 

The  n-umber  of  young  animals  outside 
feedlots  on  January  1  was  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier.    Placements  during 
Januaiy-iMarch  were  3  percent  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier.    Imports  of  live  cattle, 
however,  probably  were  about  kO  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier.    Thus,  by  April  '. 
there  were  still  about  the  same  number  of 
young  animals  outside  feedlots,  as  on  this 
date  in  I966.    The  makeup,    however,  was 
different --fewer  steers  and  more  heifers. 
Consequently,  there  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  replacement  cattle  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinued high  level  of  fed  cattle  marketings 
in  the  months  ahead. 

Poor  range  and  past\ire  conditions 
since  last  fall  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  likely  also  helped  eliminate 
seasonal  price  strength  for  feeder  cattle 
so  far  this  year .    Although  recent  rains 
helped,  range  conditions  are  still  quite 
variable . 

Feeder  cattle  prices  generally  follow 
fed  cattle  prices  rather  closely  and  this 
relationship  is  expected  to  continue  this 
spring  and  summer.    Thus,  any  improvement 
in  fed  cattle  prices  in  the  next  few 
months  likely  will  lead  to  strength  in 
feeder  cattle  prices . 

Cow  Slaughter  Smaller ; 
Prices  About  Steady 

Utility  cows  at  Chicago  averaged 
$18.02  per  100  pounds  in  I966.    This  was 
higher  than  any  year  since  1958'  Cow 
prices  continued  strong  early  last  winter 
but  then  weakened.    In  late-April,  they 
averaged  $U .jQ- -^1.6k  less  than  a  year 
earlier . 

Since  June  19^6,  cow  slaughter  has 
been  considerably  less  than  a    year  ear- 
lier and  it  is  expected  to  continue  below 
a  year  earlier  this  spring  and  summer. 
The  decline  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows 


on  farms  appears  to  be  slowing  and  dairy 
cow  slaughter  likely  will  be  smaller  than 
it  was  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1966.    However,  beef  cow  slaughter  may  not 
be  much  different  than  a  year  ago. 

Range  conditions  are  poor  in  some 
areas  of  the  West.    These  conditions  are 
not  widespread  and  are  not  likely  forcing 
many  stockmen  to  cull  herds  at  this  time. 
However,  if  ranges  should  deteriorate 
further,  it  likely  would  lead  to  stepped  up 
cow  slaughter  later  in  19^7. 

Cow  prices  are  expected  to  remain 
fairly  steady  during  the  next  few  months . 
Cow  beef  production  likely  will  be  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier  through  next  summer. 
However,  smaller  production  likely  will  be 
offset,  at  least  in  part,  by  continued 
large  imports  of  beef  and  increased  supplies 
of  pork  trimmings . 

-Product  Prices  Weaken 

Hide  and  offal  product  prices  declined 
since  the  spring  of  I966  along  with  live 
animal  prices .    The  value  of  hide  and  offal 
products  from  a  1000  pound  steer  was  esti- 
mated at  $1.98  per  100  pounds  live  weight 
in  late-April,  about  I5  cents  below  the 
first  week  in  January  ajid  about  75  cents 
below  the  value  in  mid-1966.    Thus,  between 
60  sjid  80  cents  of  the  decline  in  live 
cattle  prices  per  100  pounds  since  last 
summer  can  be  attributed  to  lower  by-prod- 
uct prices . 

Heavy  native  steer  hides  are  currently 
averaging  12.2  cents  per  pound  at  Chicago- - 
about  1  cent  less  than  in  Janiiary.  Hide 
prices  weakened  because  supplies  continued 
large  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
many  foreign  countries.    Hide  prices  prob- 
ably will  continue  near  current  levels 
this  sumr.ier  because  slaughter  rates  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  large  and  no  sharp  change 
in  the  world  hide  supply  situation  is  in 
prospect . 

Prices  of  many  variety  meats  generally 
weakened  last  winter.    Some,  however,  beef 
head  meat  and  beef  hearts  are  higher  priced 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Both 
edible  and  inedible  tallow  on  the  East  Coast 
have  declined  in  price  so  far  this  year. 
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Although  not  much  change  is  likely  in  the  that  the  general  tone  of  the  market  will 
prices  of  variety  meats,  it  is  expected         be  stronger  during  coming  months. 


HOGS 


Rising  hog  prices,  particularly  in 
late  1965  and  early  I966,  induced  hog 
producers  to  expand  production  last  year. 
The  1966  pig  crop  was  8  percent  larger  in 
1966  than  in  1965.    Hog  slaughter  rose 
above  year-earlier  levels  last  summer,  as 
a  result  of  the  8  percent  larger  December 
1965-May  1966  pig  crop.    Reflecting  this 
increase,  hog  slaughter  was  7  percent 
above  year-earlier  levels  in  August,  and 
continued  to  gain  through  the  balance  of 
the  year.    In  December,  federally  in- 
spected hog  slaughter  was  2k  percent  above 
December  1965- 

The  substantial  increase  in  production 
was  accompanied  by  a  sharp  decline  in 
prices .    Barrow  and  gilt  prices  at  8 
markets  dropped  from  a  mid -August  summer 
high  of  $26.J+2  per  100  pounds  to  $20  in 
late  December.    This  was  $8.87  below  the 
unusually  high  level  of  the  previous 
December.    Larger  beef  and  poultry  sup- 
plies d\iring  the  closing  months  of  I966 
also  contributed  to  the  downward  pressure 
on  hog  prices . 

Hog  Slaughter  Above  I966, 
Prices  Below 

Hog  marketings  have  continued  large 
this  year,  substantially  exceeding  year- 
earlier  levels.    Commercial  slaughter  in 
January-March  totaled  21.5  million  head, 
22  percent  above  first  quarter  I966. 
Weekly  slaughter  rates  in  April  continued 
well  above  early  spring  last  year  but 
below  the  high  winter  levels . 

Barrow  and  gilt  prices  averaged 
$19.09  at  8  markets  in  the  first  qmrter 
of  1967- -$7. 62  below  the  record  levels  of 
a  year  earlier.    Prices  were  relatively 
stable  during  January  and  February,  aver- 
aging near  $19-50  but  declined  further  in 
March.    By  late-March,  the  8  market  aver- 
age was  $18.25.    Although  prices  during 
January-March  were  substantially  below 
the  record  high  levels  of  a  year  earlier, 
they  were  higher  for  that  period  than 


in  any  other  year  since  1958.    In  addition 
to  increased  pork  supplies,  larger  supplies 
of  other  red  meats  and  poultry  also  have 
contributed  to  the  downward  pressure  on 
hog  prices  this  year.    Beef  production  in 
the  first  quarter  was  up  about  5  percent, 
lamb  and  mutton  output  up  1^+  percent  and 
poultry  meat  production  was  11  percent 
larger . 

Hog  slaughter  this  spring  and  summer 
is  expected  to  continue  above  I966  levels, 
but  by  a  smaller  margin  than  d\xring  the 
winter.    Considering  the  high  level  of 
slaughter  in  the  first  quarter  this  year, 
a  large  portion  of  the  fall  pig  crop  prob- 
ably already  has  been  marketed.    On  March  1, 
there  were  only  k  percent  more  hogs  weighing 
vinder  I80  pounds  on  farms  in  10  Com  Belt 
States.    Furthermore,  producers  in  these 
States  reported  only  a  5  percent  increase 
in  the  December-Febr-uary  pig  crop.  These 
hogs,  largely  from  the  seasonally  lower 
late  fall  and  early  winter  pig  crops,  will 
furnish  the  bulk  of  slaughter  supplies 
this  spring  and  summer.    Thus,  spring  and 
svimmer  hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  decline 
considerably  from  the  high  winter  levels 
but  likely  will  continue  generally  above 
yeeir-earlier  levels . 

Barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets  aver- 
aged $18.02  in  late -April- -about  $3-50 
below  a  year  earlier.    Seasonally  smaller 
slaughter  supplies  this  spring  and  summer 
are  exjsected  to  result  in  some  strengthen- 
ing of  hog  prices  into  the  summer  months . 
However,  the  highest  monthly  average  price 
this  summer  will  likely  be  under  the  August 
1966  average  of  $25.75  at  8  markets. 

Pork  Stocks  Up:    Cold  storage  holdings 
of  pork  have  been  above  a  year  earlier  since 
last  Seprtember.    Stocks  increased  from  ikO 
million  pounds  on  September  1,  I966  to 
336.9  million  pounds  on  April  1,  1967--55 
percent  above  a  year  earlier.    Pork  stocks 
more  than  doubled  from  September  I966  to 
April  1967  in  contrast  to  a  61  percent  rise 
d\iring  the  same  period  last  year.  These 
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larger  supplies  in  coM  storage  will  tend 
to  moderate  price  advances  this  spring  and 
Slimmer. 


differently  than  several  years  ago,  the 
ratio  is  still  a  reflection  of  relative 
levels  of  profitability  in  hog  production. 


Fall  Slaughter  May  Be  Near  Hog  producers  were  apparently  more  re- 

Last  Year ' s  Levels  sponsive  to  the  declining  hog-corn  price 

ratio  in  I966  than  they  were  to  the  rising 
Based  on  supply  prospects  indicated       ratio  in  1965.    The  hog-corn  ratio  in  I966 
by  the  December-Febimary  pig  crop  and  averaged  17.9  (Chicago  basis),  the  highest 

spring  and  summer  farrowing  intentions,         on  record.    However,  in  December  it  dropped 
the  increase  in  hog  slaughter  over  a  year      to  lk.2,  the  lowest  since  April  1965--and 
earlier  will  continue  to  diminish  during       remained  near  ik  through  the  first  quarter 
the  late  summer  and  early  fall.    By  late       this  year, 
fall  and  winter,  hog  slaughter  may  run 

below  year-earlier  levels.  The  bulk  of  the  sows  that  farrowed  in 

March-May--expected  to  be  3  percent  fewer 
Producers  in  10  Corn  Belt  States.  than  a  year  earlier- -were  bred  in  November- 

stated  intentions  on  March  1  to  have  3  January  when  the  hog-com  ratio  ranged 

percent  fewer  sows  farrow  in  March-May  between  15-7  in  November  to  ih.l  in  Jan- 

and  5  percent  fewer  in  June -August  than         -uary.    This  rapid  downward  adjustment  by 
a  year  earlier.    The  bulk  of  the  March-         hog  producers  illustrates  again  that  a 
May  pig  crop  will  be  marketed  for  slaughter  higher  hog-com  ratio  is  necessary  to  main- 
by  the  end  of  the  year  while  the  June-  tain  or  increase  hog  production  levels  than 

August  crop  will  provide  the  bulk  of  was  required  several  years  ago.    When  pro- 

slaughter  supplies  during  the  first  quarter  ducers  began  the  current  expansion  phase 
of  1968.  (July  1965)  by  increasing  the  number  of 

sows  bred,  the  ratio  was  above  I8.  However, 
If  producers  carry  out  their  March  1     the  expansion  apparently  ended  when  the 
intentions,  slaughter  supplies  late  this       ratio  dropped  below  16  (November  I966) . 
year  likely  will  drop  below  a  year  earlier    If  producers'  March  1  intentions  materialize, 
and  continue  below  next  winter.    If  this       the  current  expansion  phase  will  have  lasted 
pattern  of  marketing  develops,  the  seajsonal  only  about  I6  months  (November  1965-February 
price  decline  from  the  summer  peak  will  be    I967)  in  contrast  to  2-2|-  years  for  most 
smaller  than  in  I966  when  barrows  and  expansion  periods  in  the  past  decade, 

gilts  at  8  markets  dropped  from  an  aver- 
age of  $26.14-2  in  mid-August  to  $19.76  in  The  relatively  rapid  changes  made  by 
late -December .    Thus,  by  late  this  fall         the  industry  in  the  current  adjustment  pe- 
or  early  next  winter,  hog  prices  may  aver-    riod  demonstrates  that  hog  producers  recog- 
age  near  or  above  year-earlier  levels.           nize  the  desirability  of  keeping  production 

in  line  with  consumer  demand.    If  producers 
However,  with  some  price  advance  in       continue  efforts  to  keep  supplies  in  balance 
hogs  during  the  spring,  the  hog-com  price    with  demand,  they  can  largely  avoid  or 
ratio  will  improve  and  some  producers  greatly  temper  the  boom  and  bust  periods 

might  farrow  more  sows  than  early  plans         associated  with  the  hog  industry  in  the 
would  indicate.    Should  this  occiir,  late  past. 
1967-early  1968  marketings  would  be  larg- 
er than  the  level  suggested  by  current  The  level  of  feed  grain  production 
indications  and  prices  would  be  lower.           and  prices  in  I967  will  influence  the  level 

of  hog  production  and  prices  in  I968.  It 
Producers  Respond  To  is  too  early  to  determine  the  probable  size 

Lower  Hog -Corn  Price  Ratio  of  the  I967  feed  grain  crop.    If  farmers 

plant  intended  acreage  and  yields  are  av- 
Although  hog  producers  may  adjust  erage,  adjiisted  for  trend,  production  would 

production  to  changes  in  the  relationship     be  around  I70  million  tons,  13  million  tons 
between  the  hog  prices  and  com  prices  more  than  last  year.    Carry-over  stocks 

(the  hog-com  price  ratio)  somewhat  would  about  offset  this  increase  so  that 
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supplies  in  I967-68  would  be  about  the 
same  as  in  the  current  season.  However, 
a  relatively  short  feed  grain  crop  in 
1967  and  higher  feed  prices  this  coming 
fall  and  winter,  probably  wovild  result  in 
a  less  favorable  hog-corn  ratio  than  a 
year  earlier.    This  would  likely  lead  to 


a  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  sows 
farrowing  late  in  19^7  and  early  1968. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  feed  grain 
crop  and  lower  feed  prices  would  result  in 
a  more  favorable  hog-corn  ratio,  and  pro- 
ducers likely  would  tend  to  hold  produc- 
tion near  year -earlier  levels  late  this 
year  and  in  I968. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


Inventory  Down; 

Lamb  Slaughter  Up  Sharply 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  I966  was 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  but  liquida- 
tion of  sheep  and  lamb  inventory  continued. 
On  January  1,  I967  there  were  23-7  million 
head  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms per- 
cent less  than  a  year  earlier  and  another 
new  low. 

It  currently  appears  that  the  liqui- 
dation of  sheep  and  lambs  will  con- 
tinue this  year.    In  order  for  the  inven- 
tory to  stabilize,  sheep  and  Isunb  slaugh- 
ter in  1967  would  have  to  be  down  more 
than  10  percent  from  I966  levels.  With 
the  sharp  increase  in  slaughter  diiring 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year- -up  over 
ik  percent --slaughter  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  would  have  to  be  down  almost  I8 
percent  in  order  to  stabilize  the  inven- 
tory this  year.    Such  a  cutback  currently 
appears  unlikely.    On  a  weekly  basis, 
federally  inspected  slaughter  during 
April-December  would  have  to  average 
around  I85-I9O  thousand  head  as  compared 
to  226  thousand  head  dxiring  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1966. 

High  slaughter  rates  during  January- 
^fe.^ch  this  year  resulted  in  sharply  lower 
leimb  prices .    Fed  lamb  prices  at  most 
markets  averaged  around  $21.50--20  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.    In  April,  slaughter 
rates  dropped  below  year-earlier  levels 
and  spring  lamb  prices  advanced  sharply 
late  in  the  month . 

Average  weights  of  slaughter  lambs 
reached  near  record  levels  last  winter. 
Sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  commercially 
averaged  I05  poimds  during  January-March 
compared  with  I06  pounds  a  year  earlier. 


Average  slaughter  weights  are  expected  to 
decline  seasonally  as  I966  crop  fed  lambs 
are  cleaned  up  and  spring  slaughter  lambs 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  slaughter  supply. 
Heavy  slaughter  weights,  as  well  as 
sharply  increased  slaughter,  adversely 
affected  prices  received  by  feeders  and 
ranchers  for  lambs  this  winter. 

Early  Lamb  Crop  Down, 
Slaughter  To  Fall  Below 
A  Year  Earlier 

On  January  1,  in  the  10  major  early 
lamb  producing  States  there  were  2  percent 
fewer  breeding  ewes  than  a  year  earlier. 
There  were  fewer  breeding  ewes  in  all 
States  except  Texas  and  California.  Fewer 
early  lambs  were  dropped  in  all  10  States 
except  California.    Even  though  there  was 
an  increase  in  breeding  ewes  in  Texas,  the 
lamb  crop  was  down  because  of  poor  weather, 
which  resvilted  in  less  favorable  lambing 
conditions .    This  is  in  contrast  to  excel- 
lent lambing  conditions  last  year. 

During  the  last  week  in  March,  feder- 
ally inspected  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
dropped  11  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 
This  was  the  first  week  in  I967  that  sheep 
and  lamb  slaughter  was  under  a  year  ear- 
lier.   Slaughter  this  spring  will  likely 
continue  below  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
Late  movement  of  fed  lambs  or  early  move- 
ment of  spring  lambs  sometimes  causes 
overlapping  of  fed  and  spring  lamb  mar- 
ketings which  adversely  affect  prices  of 
both.    Recent  quotes  of  Prime  and  Choice 
grade  spring  lambs  have  been  sharply 
higher- -averaging  $26  per  100  pounds  at 
San  Angelo  the  last  week  in  April  compared 
to  $2*4-. 50  the  previous  week.  Reduced 
slaughter  rates  in  the  weeks  to  come  will 
continue  to  lend  strength  to  the  spring 
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Table  4. — Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  livestock,  by  months,  1966-67 


Month 

;        Barrows  and  : 
:         gilts  at  8 
:        markets  1/ 

Sows  at  : 
8  markets  : 
1/  : 

Choice  lambs 
at  Denver 

Choice  feeder 
lambs  at 
S.  St.  Paul 

:     1966  : 

1967  • 

1966 

:     1967  ; 

1966 

:     1967  : 

1966 

:  1967 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

January 

:  27.93 

19.46 

23.84 

15.52 

27.72 

2/ 

27.24 

22.90 

February 

:  27.80 

19.38 

25.09 

16.17 

27.62 

20.50 

28.27 

March 

:  24.41 

18.43 

21.80 

16.09 

25.42 

20.45 

26.27 

9(1  70 

April 

;      22.26  3/17.49 

18.87 

3/15.30 

2'6.86 

3/20.50 

24.39 

3/20.50 

May 

23.16 

18.35 

26.00 

23.00 

June 

24.72 

19.16 

25.11 

21.20 

July 

25.09 

19.40 

23.75 

21.58 

August 

25.75 

21.45 

23.85 

21.81 

September 

23.16 

20.91 

23.89 

22.54 

October 

21.57 

19.40 

23.81 

22.35 

November 

19.87 

16.86 

23.02 

21.58 

December 

19.67 

15.08 

22.60 

22.75 

Average 

23.49 

19.77 

24.97 

23.58 

\l  Average  for  all  weights  at  Midwest  markets.    2/  No  price  quoted.  3/  April  is  a  3- week  average. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMB  SLAUGHTER 

THOUS.  HEAD^t         \  I  I  


JAN.  APR.  JULY  OCT. 
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lamb  market.    Continued  large  fed  beef 
production  will  tend  to  exert  some  down- 
ward pressure  on  leunb  prices. 

Returns  From  Lamb  Feeding  Lower 

Lamb  feeding  operations  in  the  Corn 
Belt  were  less  profitable  last  winter  than 
in  other  recent  years.    Table  5  illus- 
trates a  lamb  feeding  program  covering 
each  of  the  past  k  seasons .  Although 
the  data  shown  in  the  table  may  not  reflect 
actual  experience  of  individual  feeders, 
the  table  illustrates  the  relative  levels 
of  profitability  in  feeding  lambs  from 
year  to  year. 

The  sharp  decline  in  profitability 
the  past  season  compared  to  other  recent 
seasons  was  primarily  the  resiilt  of  the 
negative  price  margin  between  feeder 
lambs  and  slaughter  la.TTibs .    The  table 
shows  that  feeder  lamb  prices  averaged 
only  about  50  cents  below  the  previous 
year's  level  during  September-December 
1966  but  slaughter  lamb  prices  were  down 
nearly  $5.00  in  December-Ivfeirch .  Higher 
feed  costs  was  also  an  important  factor. 

1966  Wool  Production  Down;  Prices  Up 

Shorn  wool  production  in  I966  totaled 
19^  million  pounds  (grease  basis) --if 


percent  below  a  year  earlier;  pulled  wool 
output  was  2k  million  pounds --up  3  percent. 
Shorn  wool  production  this  year  will  likely 
be  further  reduced  with  the  decline  in 
sheep  numbers . 

The  average  farm  price  for  shorn  wool 
in  1966  was  52.1  cents  per  pound.  This 
was  about  5  cents  above  1965's  average. 
The  rise  in  price  exceeded  the  fall  in  pro- 
duction, increasing  total  value  of  shorn 
wool  production  6  percent  to  $100.7  million. 
With  large  U .  S .  and  World  supplies  of 
wool  and  reduced  demand,  I967  shorn  wool 
prices  probably  will  average  lower  thaji 
last  year. 

Mohair  production  in  the  7  leading 
States  (Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Missouri, 
Oregon,  California,  and  Utah)  totaled  29.6 
million  pounds  in  1966--9  percent  less 
thaji  the  record  high  in  1965-    The  average 
price  per  pound  was  53-7  cents  in  I966, 
compared  with  65.5  cents  the  previoiis 
year.    The  combination  of  smaller  output 
and  lower  prices  resulted  in  a  decline  in 
total  value  of  the  I966  mohair  clip  to 
$15.9  million,  25  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.    Large  stocks  of  mohair  carried 
over  from  I966  will  continue  to  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  I967  mohair  prices. 


m'D  MEAT  PRODUCTION,  CONSUMPTION 
AND  PRICES 


Red  meat  production  in  I967  is  ex- 
pected to  total  moderately  above  the 
32,618  million  po'onds  produced  in  I966. 

The  expected  increase  in  I967  over 
1966  primarily  reflects  larger  supplies 
of  pork  and  beef.    However,  the  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  and  farrowing  intentions 
suggest    that  most  of  the  increase  is 
likely  in  the  first  half  of  the  year;  by 
fall,  total  meat  supplies  may  average 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

The  increase  in  domestic  meat  pro- 
duction as  well  as  an  increase  in  imports 
will  likely  result  in  a  moderate  increase 
in  per  capita  red  meat  consumption.  Al- 
though consumption  is  likely  to  average 
moderately  above  the  170.5  pounds  consumed 


per  capita  in  I966,  it  is  not  likely  to 
exceed  the  record  of  17^.5  pounds  consumed 
in  196i+. 

Red  meat  consumption  was  at  a 
record  rate  during  the  first  quarter  this 
year  when  output  of  all  classes,  except 
veal,  was  above  year-earlier  levels.  Per 
capita  consumption  totaled  around  hh.6 
pounds — up  nearly  U  pounds  from  a  year 
earlier. 

Increased  meat  supplies  resulted  in 
lower  retail  prices.    The  BLS  index  of 
retail  meat  prices  during  January-March 
averaged  112.6  (1957-59=100)— down  2  per- 
cent from  the  fourth  quarter  of  I966  and 
5  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 
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Table  5   Average  price  and  value  of  important  items  affecting 

returns  from  lamb  feeding,  I963-66 


Item 

1              Feeding  year  beginning  December 

'    1963  ; 

196U 

;  1965 

;  1966 

'  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Prices 

onoice  sxaugnoer 
lambs,  Chicago,  December- 
March,  per  100  pounds 

:  20.73 

23.39 

27.27 

22.1+7 

Choice  feeder  lambs,  Denver, 
September -December,  per  100 
po\inds 

:  17.^1 

20.28 

23.86 

23.28 

Corn,  North  Central  States 
October -March,  per  bushel 

:  1.05 

1.11 

1.07 

1.26 

Alfalfa  hay,  received  by- 
farmers.  North  Central 
States,  October -March, 
per  ton 

:  21.68 

23.05 

22.57 

22.56 

Receipts,  per  head 

Sales  of  Choice  lambs, 
100  pounds 

20.73 

23.39 

27.27 

22.  U7 

Wool  payment  rate  on 
imshorn  lambs 

.35 

.60 

.52 

Total 

\  21.27 

23.7^ 

27.87 

22.99 

Cost,  per  head 

Feeder  lamb,  75  pounds 

13.06 

15  .21 

17.89 

17.M-D 

Corn,  2^  bushels 

2.62 

2.78 

2.68 

3.15 

Alfalfa  hay,  I50  pounds 

1.63 

1.73 

1.69 

1.69 

Total  for  items  shown  l/ 

17.31 

19.72 

22.25 

22.30 

Margin,  value  over  costs 

shown  1/  ] 

3.96 

i+.02 

5.62 

.69 

1/  Does  not  include  purchasing  or  marketing  expenses,  labor  cost,  death 
losses,  overhead  costs,  or  costs  of  other  feed  ingredients,  or  credits  for 
manure .    The  prices  shown  are  averages  for  the  lamb  feeding  season  for  the 


North  Central  region,  and  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  experience  of 
individual  feeders . 
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Table  6  .--Production,  prices  and  income  from  wool. 
United  States,  I958-66 


MY  1967 


Shorn  wool 


Pulled  wool 


Year 

Number 
sheep 
shorn  l/ 

:  Weight 
:  per 
:  fleece 

:  Production  : 

Price  : 
per  : 
pound  2/  : 

Value 

■  production 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

Pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

pounds 

1958 

29,^03 

8.29 

21+3,713 

36.4 

88,632 

30,400 

1959 

30,763 

8A5 

259,939 

43.2 

112,328 

34,500 

i960 

31,081 

Q.^h 

265,277 

42.0 

111,412 

33,600 

1961 

8.51 

259,161 

43.0 

111,445 

34,500 

1962 

29,193 

8.U5 

2^4-6,636 

47.7 

117,579 

29,900 

1963 

27,264 

8.53 

232,1+46 

48.4 

112,426 

28,800 

196i+ 

25,i+55 

8.3i^ 

212,333 

53.2 

112,877 

25,100 

1965 

23,756 

8.48 

20l,i+63 

47.1 

94,999 

23,300 

1966  3/ 

22,875 

8.U9 

194,149 

52.1 

100,741 

24,100 

17  Includes  shearing  at  commerc 
19^2,  the  marketing  year  was  April 
April  through  December.  Beginning 
December .    3/    Preliminary . 


7    For  the  years  1958  through 
1963,  the  marketing  year  was 
g  year  is  January  through 


ial  feeding  yards .  2 
through  March.  For 
in  1964  the  marketin 


Table  7  . — Mohair:     Production  and  value  for  7  leading  States,  I958-66  l/ 


Year 

Number 
goats 
clipped  2/  ■ 

Average 
clip  per 
goat 

Production  ' 

■       of  ; 
[      mohair  ' 

Price 
per 
pound  3/ 

Value 

1,000  head 

Pounds 

1,000  pounds 

Cents 

1,000  dollars 

1958 

3,1+17 

6.1 

20,825 

72.2 

15,026 

1959 

3,755 

6.4 

24,151 

96.5 

23,301 

i960 

3,888 

6.3 

24,467 

89.7 

21,937 

1961 

4,021 

6.6 

26,411 

85.6 

22,615 

1962 

1^,236 

6.4 

27,215 

71.4 

19,430 

1963 

1^,363 

6.6 

29,007 

88.1 

25,562 

1964 

4,568 

6.5 

29,736 

9^.3 

28,053 

1965 

1^,803 

6.7 

32,420 

65.5 

21,251 

1966  4/ 

1^,658 

6.3 

29,564 

53.7 

15,890 

1/    states  are  Missouri,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Oregon  and  California. 

2/  In  States  where  goats  are  clipped  twice  a  year  the  number  clipped  is  the  sum 
of  goats  and  kids  clipped  in  the  spring  and  kids  clipped  in  the  fall. 

3/    For  the  years  1958  through  I962,  the  marketing  year  was  April  through  March. 
For  1963,  the  marketing  year  was  April  through  December.    Beginning  in  I964  mar- 
keting year  is  January  through  December. 

4/  Preliminary. 
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Per  capita  beef  consumption  during 
January-March  total<='d  26. k  poundG — highest 
on  record  for  the  period.    Increased  fed 
beef  supplies  more  than  offset  reduced  out- 
put of  lower  grade  beef.    However,  demand 
for  beef  has  continued  strong.    In  spite 
of  record  consumption  levels  during  the 
quarter,  the  composite  retail  price  of 
Choice  beef  averaged  83.^  cents  per  pound- 
down  only  1  cent  from  a  year  earlier.  Ex- 
cept for  1966  and  I963,  this  was  the  high- 
est average  January-March  price  in  the 
past  15  years. 

Per  capita  pork  consumption  aver- 
aged about  16  pounds  in  the  first  quarter 
this  year.    This  was  only  slightly  below 
the  previous  quarter,  and  was  almost  I9 
percent  above  the  unusually  low  level  in 
January-March  I966.    Retail  pork  prices  at 
67.0  cents  per  pound,  averaged  3  cents  per 
pound  below  the  fourth  quarter  of  I966  and 


USDA  MEAT 

The  USDA  is  conducting  2  meat  pur- 
chase programs  to  provide  high  protein 
foods  to  needy  families  and  school  chil- 
dren and  to  help  stabilize  prices  of 
livestock  that  are  in  unusually  large 
supply. 

USDA  announced  plans  in  early 
Harch  to  purchase  choice  grade  or  better 
frozen  boneless  roasts  and  ground  beef 
for  distribution  to  schools  next  fall. 
Beginning  with  the  initial  purchase  under 
this  program  on  March  17,  almost  23  mil- 
lion pounds  of  product  have  been  contract- 
ed at  an  f.o.b.  cost  of  over  $l4  million. 


11  cents  below  a  year  earlier.  However, 
except  for  1966,  the  composite  price  of 
retail  pork  cuts  averaged  above  any  other 
January-March  period  since  1958. 

Red  meat  consumption  is  expected  to 
decline  from  winter  levels  this  spring  and 
3ummer,l£u:gely  due  to  seasonally  reduced 
oork  output;  but  consun5)tion  likely  will 
continue  above  year-earlier  levels  through 
che  summer.    If  cattle  feeding  and  the 
late  spring  pig  crop  turn  out  as  now  ex- 
pected, supplies  will  moderate.    Thus,  by 
the  closing  months  of  I967,  per  capita 
supplies  may  average  a  little  below  the 
kk.3  pounds  consumed  during  October- 
December  1966. 

A  cutback  in  available  supplies 
relative  to  the  first  quarter  production 
rate  would  tend  to  strengthen  retail  meat 
prices  later  this  year. 

P^JRCHASES 

While  offers  under  the  program  have  come 
.from  vendors  in  many  areas  of  the  country,- 
the  bulk  of  the  products  purchased  is 
from  mid-West  and  West  Coast  packers. 

Purchases  of  canned  chopped  meat 
(prepared  principally  from  pork)  for  dis- 
tribution primarily  to  needy  families 
have  continued  in  I967.    Through  April, 
USDA  had  contracted  for  56  million  pounds 
at  an  approximate  f.o.b.  cost  of  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Funds  for  these  programs  are  pro- 
vided under  Section  32,  Public  Law  320-7^. 
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Table    8 .--Production  and  consumption  per  person  of  red  meat, 

United  States,  1955-66  l/ 


Production  2/ 


Year 

Beef 

:  Veal 

:  Lamb 
and 
:  mutton 

:  Pork 

:  Total 

:    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  It 

) .         Mil .  lb . 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1955 

:  13,569 

1,578 

758 

10,990 

26,895 

1956 

:      iM- ,  M-62 

1,632 

71+1 

11,200 

28,035 

1957 

!      lU , 202 

1,526 

707 

10,1+21+ 

26,859 

1958 

13,330 

1,10D 

600 

10,1+51+ 

25,658 

1959 

:  13,580 

1,008 

738 

11,993 

27,319 

i960 

11^,728 

1,109 

768 

11,598 

28,203 

1961 

15,300 

1,01+4 

832 

11,399 

28,575 

1962 

15,298 

1,015 

808 

11,819 

28,91+0 

1963 

16 ,  M-2o 

929 

770 

12,1+19 

30,51^6 

I96U 

l8,i^U8 

1,011 

715 

12,531 

32,705 

1965 

18,721+ 

1,020 

651 

11,11+0 

31,535 

1966  . 

19,721 

910 

650 

11,337 

32,618 

Consumption  per 

person 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

.  u 

Q  k 
y  .*+ 

»+  .  D 

fsf^  ft 

DO  .0 

lAo  ft 
ijod  .0 

op  .M- 

k  t; 
'♦■•5 

07. 3 

J.DD  .  f 

j-y?  1 

ft  ft 

0.0 

k  0 
*+ .  <1 

D±.X 

1  c;ft  7 
IpO .  f 

An  c; 

D.  [ 

k  0 
*+  .c: 

OU 

Ipl.D 

1959 

81.1+ 

5.7 

1+.8 

67.6 

159.5 

i960 

85.2 

6.2 

1+.8 

65.2 

161.1+ 

00  .u 

5  •  1 

5.1 

'Od.d 

±o±.(j 

1962  = 

89.1 

5.5 

5.2 

63.7 

163.5 

1963 

9I+.6 

U.9 

»^.9 

65.6 

170.0 

1964 

99.7 

5.2 

1+.2 

65.1+ 

I7I+.5 

1965 

99.3 

5.2 

3.7 

58.5 

166  .7 

1966 

lOl+.O 

1^.5 

l+.O 

58.0 

170.5 

1/    50  states,  beginning  in  I96I+. 
2/    Production  of  red  meats  is  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  production 
from  total  United  States  slaughter. 
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U.  S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  LIVESTOCK 
AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 


Meat  prices  usually  are  higher  in 
the  UrJ.ted  States  than  in  :aost  large  meat 
(importing  countries.    These  price  differ- 
er.c-  f:  increased  in  I966 — particularly  for 
beef- -and  drew  a  larger  volume  of  imports 
into  the  United  States  than  in  I965.  The 
value  of  U.  S.  imports  of  meat  animals, 
meat,  and  meat  products  totaled  $1,010.1| 
million  in  I966,  conqpared  with  $828.5  mil- 
lion thj  year  before.    As  in  the  past, 
beef  and  veal  ranked  first  among  these 
products  in  value  of  imports  in  I966, 
followed  by  wool  and  mohair,  and  pork. 

The  value  of  I966  U.  S.  exports  of 
meat  animals,  meat,  and  meat  products  was 
$kQ2.2  million — a  little  more  than  the 
$470. U  million  in  1965.    This  moderate 
increase  in  the  export  total  was  due  main- 
ly to  an  increase  in  exports  of  hides  and 
skias,  valvied  at  $15U.7  million — up  from 
$1C8.3  million  in  I965.    The  export  value 
of  tallow,  greases  and  lard  was  largest, 
followed  by  hides  and  skins,  and  variety 
meats.    Exports  of  meat  are  relatively 
small  because  U.  S.  prices  usually  are 
higher  thexi  prices  in  other  countries.  The 
value  of  U.  S.  meat  exports  in  I966  was 
^kl.S  million,  up  slightly  from  $1+6.9  mil- 
lion in  1965.    The  value  of  meat  exports 
was  less  than  the  export  value  of  any  one 
of  the  major  classes  of  by-products  of 
the  meat  packing  industry,  (Table  9  ). 

Meat  Imports  Up  In  I966 

Boneless  beef  imports  amounted  to 
986.7  million  pounds  (carcass  weight  equi- 
valent) in  1966.    This  product,  which  is 
by  far  the  largest  meat  import  item, 
accoLmted  for  57  percent  of  all  red  meat 
imports  during  the  year.    The  increase  in 
boneless  beef  imports  from  73^+. 3  million 
pounds  in  I965  was  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  the  increase  in  total  meat  imports. 
Boneless  beef  is  similar  to  domestic  cow 
beef  and  is  used  largely  in  hamburger, 
frankfurters,  and  other  processed  meat 
products . 

Mutton  is  used  almost  entirely  in 
processed  meat  products.  Mutton  imports 
increased  in  I966  to  120.7  million  pounds 


(carcass  weight)  from  6g  million  pounds  in 
1965,  reflecting  the  relatively  strong 
market  for  processing  meats.    Lamb  imports 
increased  to  lk.<^  million  pounds,  compared 
with  12.5  million  pounds  in  I965. 

Pork  imports  totaled  381.3  million 
pounds  (carcass  weight)  in  I966,  compared 
with  333  million  pounds  in  I965.  Imports 
of  fresh  or  frozen  pork  were  smaller,  but 
imports  of  hams  and  shoulders  and  other 
pork  were  larger. 

In  1966,  imports  of  beef  and  veal 
were  equal  to  5-8  percent  of  U.  S.  produc- 
tion, while  pork  imports  were  equal  to 
3.U  percent  of  domestic  production.  Lamb 
and  mutton  imports  combined  were  equal  to 
20.9  percent  of  U.  S.  production.  Lamb 
imports  are  relatively  small,  however, 
amounting  to  about  2.h  percent  of  U.  S. 
production  in  I966.    Mutton  imports  typi- 
cally are  several  times  as  large  as  lamb 
imports— 8  times  as  large  in  I966 — and 
considerably  larger  than  the  small  U.  S. 
mutton  production.     (Sheep  usually  account 
for  only  about  5  percent  of  total  sheep 
and  lamb  slaughter  under  Federal  inspec- 
tdon,  and  lambs  and  yearlings  for  around 
95  percent.) 

The  carcass  weight  equivalent  of 
meat  imports  in  I966  was  equal  to  5.3  per- 
cent of  total  U.  S.  meat  production;  U.  S. 
meat  exports  were  0.3  percent  of  U.  S. 
meat  production  during  the  year. 

Other  Principal  Imports  In  I966 
About  the  Same  As  In  19^5 

Imports  of  cattle  subject  to  import 
duties  (not  for  breeding)  totalled  1.1  mil- 
lion head  in  1966 — about  29,000  head  fewer 
than  in  I965.     These  were  mostly  feeder 
cattle  from  Canada  and  Mexico.    There  were 
only  small  numbers  of  hogs,  sheep  and 
lambs  imported. 

Imports  of  wool  in  I966  were  almost 
the  same  as  in  I965:    162.5  million  pounds 
of  dutiable  (apparel  class)  wool,  and  IIU.6 
million  pounds  of  duty-free  (carpet  class) 
wool. 
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Table  10. --U.  S.  imports  of  livestock  products,  I96I-66 


MAY  1967 


Item 

1961 

1962  : 

1963 

I96I+ 

:  1965 

1966  2/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Meat  (carcass  weight  equivalent)  1/ 

Beef 

Boneless,  fresh  or  frozen 

T6U,9 

1,182.9 

1,362.8 

919.2 

73^-3 

986.7 

Fresh  or  frozen 

25.1 

18.8 

19.9 

17.2 

29.3 

20.7 

Total  fresh  or  frozen 

790.0 

1,201.7 

1, 382 . 7 

936. 1; 

763.6 

1,007.U 

Canned 

188.6 

165.7 

221.2 

110.2 

126.8 

126.6 

Pickled  or  cured 

1.1 

.6 

.7 

.k 

.k 

.6 

Other 

kl.O 

i|-6. 3 

1  r- 

U6. 5 

20.7 

32  .2 

U7.6 

Total 

1,020.7 

1,651.1 

1,067.7 

923.0 

1,182.2 

Veal 

Fresh  or  frozen 

16.5 

25.5 

26.  U 

17.5 

18.8 

22.0 

Pork 

Fresh  or  frozen 

36.6 

i;0.5 

37.0 

39.2 

^+7.9 

14-2.0 

Hams  and  shoulders. 

not  cooked 

5.9 

6.3 

7.U 

1.7 

1-9 

1.8 

Hams  and  shoulders. 

canned 

135.6 

15^.9 

165.2 

189.7 

236.7 

267.6 

Other 

9-1 

li^.l 

15.i^ 

36.8 

l;6.5 

69.9 

Total 

187.2 

215.8 

225.0 

267.!+ 

333-0 

381.3 

Lamb 

10.9 

13.2 

18.9 

10. ij- 

12.5 

IU.9 

Mutton 

89.8 

130.0 

125.8 

6Q.6 

60.0 

121.1 

Total  red  meat 

1,325.1 

1,798.8 

2,0U7.2 

1,U31.6 

1,3^7-3 

1,721.5 

Variety  Meats  (product  weight) 

2.0 

3.1 

3-5 

1.2 

2.2 

3.3 

Wool  { clean  bas  is  j 

Dutiable 

90.3 

125.8 

109.2 

98. U 

162.7 

162.5 

Duty-free 

157.3 

1^3.5 

168.0 

113.9 

108.9 

llU.6 

Total  wool 

2i4-7.6 

269.3 

277.2 

212.3 

271.6 

277.2 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

Hides  and  Skins 

Cattle 

29i+ 

i+13 

k2k 

315 

302 

221 

Calf 

761^ 

669 

875 

926 

1+58 

2U2 

Kip 

661 

778 

1,037 

1,084 

607 

438 

Sheep  and  lamb 

27,903 

2'J,kQ2  26,310 

29,621 

29,821 

27,893 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Cattle  3/ 

1,022,799 

1,232,256 

833,716 

528,872 

1,110,631 

1,081,  U7l^ 

Hogs  ^7 

3,151 

3,277 

1^,323 

5,09it 

1U,U53 

22,698 

Sheep  and  Lambs  3/ 

979 

20,8U5 

3,091 

12,680 

19,073 

8,310 

1/  Beginning  196k  carcass  weight  computed  using  revised  conversion  factors.    2/  Preliminary^ 
_37  Dutiable;  not  for  breeding,    k/  Imports  reported  in  pounds;  pounds  converted  to  200-pound  hog 
equivalent . 
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Table  11  .  - 

-U  .0 

exports 

of  livestock  products,  I96I-66 

Commodity 

I96I 

:  1962 

:  1963 

:  I96U 

±y\jO 

:  2/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Meat  (carcass  weight  equivalent) 

1/ 

Beef 

Fresh  or  frozen 

y.b 

8.9 

7.9 

31.8 

32. '4- 

1 1  • !? 

Canned 

l.T 

2.2 

2.1 

2.6 

0  )i 
c  .  4 

3-0 

Pickled  or  cured 

20  .0 

17.8 

19.h 

22.8 

XI. 0 

10  ft 

12  .0 

Other 

2.6 

2.0 

2.2 

3.8 

5.5 

i^.9 

Total 

30.9 

31.6 

61.0 

52.1 

38.2 

Veal 

Fresh  or  frozen 

1.1 

1.0 

•  9 

3.5 

1-3 

.5 

Total  (includes  canned) 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

3.8 

1.8 

.9 

Pork 

Fresh  or  frozen 

30.2 

35. 

105.7 

96.2 

if  .  1 

IT  1 
i  (  .1 

Hams  and  shoulders. 

not  cooked 

•7  c 

6.1 

l.h 

10.1 

10.5 

13. D 

Hams  and  shoulders. 

canned 

Q 

.0 

.5 

1.1 

1.9 

3.3 

3.0 

Other  canned 

l.T 

1.3 

1.7 

2.2 

3.3 

0  ft 
2.0 

Other 

2i+.0 

23.6 

25.8 

27.9 

21.1 

21.3 

Total 

72.3 

66.9 

1U1.7 

138.3 

55.3 

58.1+ 

Lamh  and  mutton 

2.0 

2.6 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

2.3 

Total  red  meat 

110.2 

1C1.5 

175.8 

205.0 

111.2 

99.8 

Variety  Meats  (product  weight) 

123.5 

I2U .  5 

157.9 

229.  U 

220.8 

21I+.2 

Animal  Fats 

Lard 

it22.1 

537.-7 

682.0 

250.9 

1  C.7 

157.0 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases 

3/ 

l,8oi+.i+ 

1,595.2 

1,871.5 

2,399.0 

2,111.0 

1,972.0 

Edible  tallow  and  greases  hj 

12,2 

12. U 

10.5 

12.8 

17.0 

16.1^ 

Mohair 

(Clean  contefet) 

13. 5 

12.5 

124.. 2 

2.7 

(  .  I 

lu .  r 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

Hides  and  Skins 

Cattle 

7,614-6 

7.119 

7  Q71 

11. S02 

13,309 

li<-,307 

Calf 

1,992 

1,712 

1,60k 

2,111 

1,905 

Kip 

520 

253 

280 

516 

Sheep  and  lamb 

c  ,'4-XD 

2,179 

2,881 

3,065 

2,0  fD 

No. 

No. 

No . 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Cattle  for  Breeding 

oil      AT  0 

18,039 

23,155 

61,631 

5i4-,17l 

35,317 

Hogs 

8,215 

3,330 

3,899 

16,567 

12,180 

9,649 

Sheep  and  Lambs  5/ 

07  AkA 

37,336 

31,i^93 

22,809 

CO  n'^li 

T7  Beginning  I96U  carcass  weight  computed  using  revised  conversion  factors. 

2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Includes  inedible  animal    oils,  greases,  fats,  and  tallow. 

5/  Includes  oleo  oil  and  oleo  stearin,  oleo  stock,  and  edible  tallow. 

2/  Sheep  only  beginning  September  1963. 
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Table  12  .--U.  S.  imports,  exports,  and  net  imports  of  beef  and  veal, 
pork,  lamb  and  mutton,  and  total  meat  in  relation  to  domestic 

production  I96I-66  l/ 


Beef  and  veal 


cPercenta; 

ge  of  U.  S 

■J 

.  production 

Year 

: Product  ion : 

Imports 

.  Exports 

;  Net 

\  Imports 

\  imports 

\  Exports \ 

Net  imports 

■  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

•  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1961 

'  l6,3Mf 

1,037.2 

35.9 

1,001.3 

6.3 

.2 

6.1 

1962 

16,313 

l,i+39.8 

32.0 

1,407.8 

8.8 

.2 

8.6 

1963 

17,357 

1,677.5 

32.6 

1,644.9 

9.7 

.2 

9.5 

196k 

19,^2 

1,085.2 

64.8 

1,020.4 

5.6 

.3 

5.2 

1965 

19,719 

9U1.8 

53.9 

887.9 

4.8 

.3 

4.5 

I90D  2/ 

20,60i^ 

l,20i+.l 

39.2 

1,164.9 

5.8 

.2 

5.7 

Pork 

1961 

11,399 

187.2 

72.3 

114.9 

1.6 

.6 

1.0 

1962 

11,819 

215.8 

66.9 

149.0 

1.8 

.6 

1.3 

1963 

12,1+19 

225.0 

141.7 

83.3 

1.8 

1.1 

.7 

1964 

12,503 

267. U 

138.3 

129.1 

2.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1965 

11,132 

333.0 

55.3 

277.7 

3.0 

.5 

2.5 

1966    2/  • 

11,328 

381.3 

58.4 

322.9 

3.4 

.5 

2.8 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1961 

832 

100.7 

2.0 

98.8 

12.1 

.2 

11.9 

1962 

808 

1^3.2 

2.6 

l4o.6 

17.7 

.3 

17.4 

1963 

770 

11+1+.7 

1.5 

143.2 

18.8 

.2 

18.6 

I96U 

715 

79.0 

1.9 

77.1 

11.0 

.3 

10.8 

1965 

615 

72.6 

2.0 

70.6 

11.8 

.3 

11.5 

1966  2/  ; 

650 

136.0 

2.3 

133.7 

20.9 

.4 

20.6 

Total 

meat 

1961 

28,575 

1,325.1 

110.2 

1,214.9 

4.6 

.4 

4.3 

1962 

28,91+0 

1,798.8 

101.5 

1,697.3 

6.2 

.4 

5.9 

1963  . 

30,5*^6 

2,01+7.2 

175.8 

1,871.4 

6.7 

.6 

6.1 

1964 

32,660 

1,431.6 

205.0 

1,226.6 

4.4 

.6 

3.8 

1965  ; 

31,466 

1,347.3 

111.2 

1,236.1 

4.3 

.4 

3.9 

1966  2/  . 

32,582 

1,721.1+ 

99.8 

1,621.6 

5.3 

.3 

5.0 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Other  Principal  Exports 
Large  In 

Among  the  principal  U.  S.  exports 
of  meat  animal  products,  variety  meats 
continued  large  at  2lk.2  million  pounds 
in  1966,  although  slightly  smaller  than 
in  the  2  previous  years.    Exports  of  lard, 
tallow  and  greases  also  continued  large, 
but  somewhat  smaller  than  in  most  other 
recent  years .    Exports  of  mohair  amounted 
to  10.7  million  pounds  (clean  content)  in 
1966 — up  substantially  from  the  2  preced- 
ing years .    Exports  of  cattle  hides 
totaled  lh.3  million  pieces  in  I966,  the 
largest  annual  export  total  on  record. 

Meat  Subject  To  Import 
Quota  Restriction 

Public  Law  88-U82,  enacted  in 
August  196k y  limits  the  volume  of  imports 
of  certain  meats — primsirily  beef  and  veal. 
The  limits  are  related  to  the  level  of 
dcMnestic  production  of  these  meats.  In 
1966,  imports  of  these  meats  totaled  823.*+ 
million  pounds  (product  weight) . 

The  law  provides  that  if  yearly 
imports  of  these  meats  are  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  equal  or 
exceed  110  percent  of  the  adjusted  base 
quota  for  the  year,  the  President  must 
proclaim  a  quota  on  imports.    The  adjusted 
base  quota  for  I967  is  90U.6  million 
pounds;  the  level  of  estimated  imports 
which  would  trigger  its  imposition  is 
995.0  million  pounds.    The  second  quarter- 
ly estimate  of  annual  U.  S.  meat  imports 
in  1967 — 9^C  million  pounds — was  announced 
in  March.    Thus,  imports  of  meats  subject 
to  restriction  by  quota  are  expected  to 
be  larger  this  year  than  in  1966  but  to 
continue  below  the  level  permitted  by  the 
legislation.    In  compliance  with  the  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports  to 
the  President  on  the  meat  import  situation 
quarterly  so  as  to  advise  him  of  any 
changes  that  may  develop  during  the  year. 

Feeder  Cattle  Imports 

A  substantial  number  of  feeder 
cattle  from  Mexico  and  Canada  is  marketed 
in  the  United  States  each  year.    There  are 
virtually  no  imports  of  feeder  cattle  from 


other  countries.    Total  cattle  imports, 
including  those  for  breeding  purposes,  in 
the  last  5  years  have  ranged  from  a  low  of 
0.6  million  head  in  I96I+  to  a  high  of  1.3 
million  head  in  1962.    In  I966,  cattle 
imports  totaled  1  million  head.    There  is 
no  actual  tally  of  imported  cattle  that 
are  bound  for  feedlots  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  weights  of  dutiable  (not  for  breed- 
ing) cattle  imported  indicate  that  most  are 
feeder  cattle  euid  calves.    For  example,  in 
each  of  the  last  3  years,  8O-85  percent  of 
dutiable  cattle  imported  weighed  less  than 
700  pounds. 

The  relationship  between  prices  of 
feeder  stock  in  the  United  States  and  in 
exjxjrting  coiuitries  is  the  principal  con- 
sideration affecting  the  volume  of  imports. 
The  supply  of  cattle  suitable  for  feedlot 
finishing  and  range  and  pasture  conditions 
in  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  government  policy 
in  Mexico,  also  have  a  bearing  on  the 
volume  of  imports. 

Only  a  small  number  of  cattle  in 
Mexico  go  through  feedlots.    The  market 
for  fed  beef  has  not  developed  in  Mexico 
to  the  extent  it  has  in  the  United  States, 
and  cattle  moving  through  Mexican  feedlots 
usually  are  fed  for  much  shorter  periods 
than  in  the  United  States.    Therefore,  the 
major  alternatives  open  to  Mexican  ranchers 
in  selling  young  cattle  from  the  ranges 
usually  are  for  slaughter  in  Mexico  or  for 
export  to  the  United  States. 

In  most  years,  Mexicem  producers 
export  more  cattle  to  the  United  States 
than  Canadian  cattlemen  do.    The  peak 
months  for  imports  from  Canada  usually  are 
October  and  November;  while  December  is  the 
peak  month  for  imports  from  Mexico.  In 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  Imports  are 
considerably  larger  from  Mexico  than  from 
Canada.    Feeder  imports  from  both  countries 
are  relatively  small  in  late  spring  and 
throughout  the  summer. 

Most  feeder  cattle  of  Mexican  origin 
are  purchased  in  Mexico  by  feedlot  operators 
in  the  Southwestern  States,  or  for  them  by 
order  buyers,  and  are  shipped  direct  to  U.S. 
feedlots.    On  the  other  hand,  most  feeder 
cattle  of  Canadian  origin  are  sold  at  ter- 
minal markets  or  auctions  in  the  United  States. 
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In  recent  years,  the  Sioux  City  tenninal 
market  has  been  the  largest  U.S.  market 
for  Canadian  feeder  cattle.    The  West 
Fargo    tenninal  market  is  another  im- 
portant market.    Canadian  cattle  also  are 
sold  at  the  auctions  at  Okanogan  and 
Tonasket,  Wash.    There  are  some  direct 
sales  of  feeder  cattle  from  Canada. 


Except  for  relatively  small  num- 
bers of  cattle  imported  for  breeding,  a 
duty  is  le  .'ied  on  all  live  cattle  imported 
into  the  United  States.    Since  January  1, 
19^+8  5  the  levy  on  most  cattle  entering 
the  United  States  has  been  1.5  cents  to 
2.5  cents  per  pound. 


REVISED  ESTIMATES  OF  MARKETIMJS  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  CATTLE  ON  FEED 

By 

Richard  Crom,  ERS-MED 


Estimates  of  annual  placements  and 
marketings  of  cattle  on  feed  in  39  States 
were  published  in  the  October  I965  issue 
of  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation. 
These  estimates  covered  the  1955- 
period.    They  were  developed  from  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service's  cattle  on  feed 
reports  and  included  data  on  placements 
and  marketings  from  13  States  in  1955  to 
32  States  in  I96U. 


Recent  revisions  in  estimates  of 
marketings  and  placements  of  cattle  on 
feed  in  32  States  over  the  1960-6^  period 
necessitate  a  revision  of  the  39  State  es- 
timates (see  tables  17  and  I8) .  Procedures 
•used  in  estimating  placements  and  market- 
ings are  explained  in  the  October  I965 
issue  of  the  Situation, 


The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  is  published  in 
February,  March,  May,  August,  October,  and  November. 


The  next  issue  is  sched-uled  for  release 
August  7,  1967. 
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BEEF  PRODUCTION  BY  CMSS  AND  GRADE 
By 

John  Larsen,  ERS-ESA 


Beef  production  has  doubled,  and 
per  capita  beef  consiunption  has  increased 
60  percent  since  World  War  II.  Moreover, 
the  class  and  quality  of  beef  produced  in 
1966  has  changed  considerably.  While 
these  changes  are  generally  known,  the 
magnitude  of  shifts  in  production  by  class 
and  quality  are  less  well  docvimented.  The 
data  presented  here  illustrate  the  phe- 
nomonal  rise  in  beef  output  as  well  as 
some  of  the  major  structural  changes  in 
the  beef  industry  that  occurred  during 
this  period. 

Several  factors  are  associated  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  beef  in- 
dustry since  the  mid- 19^0 's.    For  example, 
during  the  period  the  general  economy  has 
been  strong,  incomes  have  been  rising,  and 
the  population  has  climbed  kO  percent. 
These  demand,  factors  have  had  a  major  imr- 
pact  on  the  beef  industry  and  were  signi- 
ficant   elements  influencing  the  nearly 
h  percent  average  annual  increase  in  beef 
production  over  the  past  two  decades. 

The  overall  growth  of  the  beef  in- 
dustry, together  with  a  shift  in  the  re- 
lative importance  of  the  two  major  seg- 
ments, beef  and  dairy,  has  significantly 
influenced  the  class  and  quality  of  all 
beef  produced.    Twenty  years  ago,  dairy 
cattle  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the 
total  cattle  population  of  8O.6  million 
head.    On  January  1,  I967  only  a  fifth  of 
the  cattle  inventory  of  IO8.5  million  head 
was    dairy  cattle.    Dxiring  these  20  years, 
beef  cattle  numbers  doubled,  rising  from 
U2.9  million  head  to  85.6  million  head. 

Trends  in  beef  output  by  class  have 
been  somewhat  different  for  the  three 
major  groupings  of  beef  animals — steers, 
heifers  and  cows.    Steer  beef  production 
has  about  doubled  since  World  War  II. 
Until  recent  years,  its  proportion  of 
total  beef  output  trended  upward.  In- 
creased production  of  this  class  of  beef 
during  the  two  decades  is  consistent  with 
the  expansion  of  the  beef  cattle  popula- 
tion.   Although  the  feeding  of  dairy 


steers  is  increasing,  the  output  is  prob- 
ably not  yet  a  significsint  proportion  of 
the  total. 

Heifer  beef  output  more  than  quad- 
rupled during  the  last  20  years.  Its 
proportion  of  the  total  about  doubled  from 
around  10  percent  in  the  mid-19^0's  to 
near  20  percent  in  recent  years.    As  beef 
animals  have  become  an  increasingly  larger 
proiwrtion  of  the  total  cattle  population, 
more  heifers  have  become  available  for 
feeding.    An  additional  factor  has  been 
the  marked  decline  in  calf  slavighter  over 
the  past  several  years. 

Cow  beef  production  has  shown  sub- 
stantial fluctuations  over  the  years.  In 
general,  it  has  been  influenced  by  weather 
conditions,  feed  costs,  and  calf  prices, 
as  well  as  shifts  in  the  rate  of  liquida- 
tion of  dairy  animals.    The  volume  of  cow 
beef  produced  in  recent  years  has  not  been 
greatly  different  from  20  years  earlier. 
However,  its  proportion  of  total  beef  pro- 
duction dropped  from  around  kO  percent  20 
years  ago  to  about  20  percent  in  recent 
years.    The  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
cow  sla\jghter  is  largely  a  result  of  the 
continued  expansion  of  total  cattle  num- 
bers and  the  increasing  proportion  of 
calves  being  held  to  maturity  before 
slaughter. 

Changes  in  beef  output  by  grade 
have  reflected  the  trend  of  an  increasing 
proportion  of  higher  quality  beef  produced 
as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  cattle 
feeding  industry.    Fed  beef  output  has 
nearly  quadrupled  in  the  post-war  years  and 
accoimted  for  most  of  the  gain  in  total 
beef  production  during  this  period.  Twenty 
years  aigo,  fed  beef  accounted  for  a  little 
more  tnan  a  third  of  the  country's  beef 
output.    Last  year,  about  two- thirds  of  the 
beef  produced  was  fed  beef. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  in- 
creased output  of  fed  beef  has  been  the 
result  of  development  and  growth  of  com- 
mercial feedlots.    Commercial  feeding  has 
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accelerated  the  increased  output  of  high 
quality  beef  and  affected  a  more  rapid 
shift  in  the  relative  supply  of  the  top 
•grades.    For  example,  cattle  marketed  ou'^ 
of  feedlots  consist  mainly  of  the  top  3 
quality  grades — Prime,  Choice  and  Good. 
Until  recent  years,  the  estimated  propor- 
tion of  Prime  grade  generally  declined 
while  annual  production  continued  es'jen- 
tially  unchanged.    Commercial  cattle 
feeders  do  not  generally  feed  cattle  to  the 
high  level  of  finish  required  to  reach 
this  grade.    Hence,  the  major  source  o.t 
Prime  grade  beef  is  from  farmer-feeder.-, 
who  specialize  in  feeding  Prime  quality 
cattle.    Over  the  years,  the  number  of 
cattle  raaxketed  by  such  feeders  has  not 
changed  materially. 

The  production  of  Choice  grade  beef 
increased  threefold  during  the  past  20 
years.    In  more  recent  years,  output  of 
this  quality  has  approached  50  percent  of 
total  beef  production.    Commercial  feed- 
lots  are  the  major  source  of  Choice  qua- 
lity beef.    Feeding  programs  of  such 
operations  are  geared  to  maximum  effi- 
ciency.   Consequently,  commercial  feeders 
aim  for  Choice  quality  slaughter  cattle. 
They  prefer  to  move  animals  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  desired  grade  since  the 
cost  per  pound  of  gain    increases  rapidly 
as  the  animals  put  on  weight. 

Production  of  Good  grade  beef  more 
than  doubled  from  the  mid-19i+0's  to  the 
late  1950 's.    Since  then,  output  of  this 
quality  has  been  expanded  more  slowly. 
^Its  proportion  of  total  beef  output  in- 
creased through  the  late  1950* s,  then  de- 
clined.   However,  in  recent  years,  output 
of  this  quality  has  increased  somewhat 
and  its  proportion  of  total  production  re- 
mained relatively  stable.    The  declining 
proportion  of  Good  grade  beef  of  total 
beef  production  during  the  past  several 
years  roughly  corresponds  with  the  rising 
proportion  of  Choice  grade.    The  bvilk  of 
Good  grade  production  comes  from  feedlots 
although  some  is  produced  under  different 
feeding  programs. 

Production  changes  of  lower  grade 
beef — Standard  grade  and  below — have 
shown  little  significant  chajTge  or  trends 
over  the  past  20  years.    However,  its  pro- 
portion of  total  beef  output  declined  from 
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around  U5-50  percent  in  the  mid-1940's  to 
around  30  percent  in  recent  years.  This 
declining  proportion  is  consistent  with 
increases  in  the  higher  quality  grades  oc- 
curring over  this  period. 

Changes  in  the  distribution  of  beef 
production  by  class  and  grade  likely  will 
be  less  dramatic  in  the  future  than  have 
been  demonstrated  in  the  past  2  decades. 
Further  shifts  in  distribution  of  steer, 
heifer  and  cow  beef  probably  will  continue 
in  the  same  direction  during  the  next 
several  years  as  trends  of  recent  years. 
That  is,  the  proportion  of  steer  beef  will 
trend  downward,  although  slowly,  while 
heifer  beef  continues  to  increase  its 
share.    Cow  beef's  share  of  the  total  likely 
will  continue  to  decline  slowly  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead  with  the  extent 
and  duration  of  such  a  decline  largely  de- 
pendent on  how  long  dairy  liquidation  con- 
tinues and  how  much  further  into  the  calf 
supply  cattle  feeders  will  reach  for  a 
source  of  feeder  cattle.    While  extended 
periods  of  extreme  droiight,  high  feed  costs 
and  lower  feeder  cattle  and  calf  prices 
will  continue  to  influence  the  number  of 
cows  sla\aghtered,  the  absence  of  heavy 
dairy  cattle  liquidation  and  relatively 
stable  calf  sla\aghter  will  tend  to  reduce 
wide  fluctuations  in  cow  slaughter.  Al- 
though relative  stability  in  the  propor- 
tion of  total  beef  output  shared  by  the 
three  major  classes  is  probable  in  the  years 
ahead,  downward  pressure  on  the  proportion- 
ate level  of  cow  beef  likely  will  continue. 
As  cattlemen  increase  the  productivity  of 
the  cow  herd,  the  proportion  of  steer  and 
heifer  beef  will  tend  to  rise  and  the  pro- 
portion of  cow  beef  to  decline. 

Unless  the  relative  demand  for 
Prime  grade  beef  strengthens,  the  propor- 
tion of  this  quality  likely  will  decline 
in  the  years  ahead.    Price  differentials 
between  Prime  and  other  quality  grades  is 
probably  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  de- 
cline in  the  proportion  of  Prime  beef 
produced. 

Demand  for  Choice  quality  beef  shows 
no  apparent  signs  of  weakening  and  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  strong.    Choice  beef 
will  probably  continue  to  be  the  predomi- 
nant quality  produced  and  likely  will  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  total  beef  output  within 
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the    next  few  years.    Further  expansion 
of  commercial  cattle  feeding  is  expected 
to  furnish  an  increasing  proportion  of 
Choice  grade  slaughter  cattle.  Increases 
in  consximer  preference  for  this  quality 
will  provide  a  strong  incentive  for  fur- 
ther increases  in  its  production. 

Although  the  proportion  of  Good 
grade  output  has  not  shifted  significantly 
in  recent  years  and  may  not  change  materi- 
ally in  the  next  few  years,  the  long  term 
share  of  total  heef  production  for  this 
quality  likely  will  be  downward.  Again, 
the  influence  of  cattle  feeding  and  con- 
svimer  preference  for  higher  quality  beef 
will  be  the  key  to  the  rate  at  which  such 
changes  occur. 


The  declining  proportion  of  the 
lower  grades — Standard  and  below — will 
likely  continue.    Production  of  Standard 
quality  beef  will  be  reduced  by  further 
declines  in  the  number  of  steers  and  heifers 
marketed  for  slaughter  without  benefit  of 
feedlot  finishing.    However,  further 
changes  in  the  relative  share  of  total  pro- 
duction included  in  the  h  lower  grades  will 
be  largely  determined  by  cow  beef  output 
and  its  relative  share  of  total  beef  pro- 
duction. 

In  summary,  marked  changes  have  oc- 
curred over  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  in  the  class  and  quality  of  beef  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,    Future  changes 
are  expected  to  continue  in  about  the  same 
general  pattern  of  recent  years  but  at  a 
slower  rate. 


BEEF  PRODUCTION,  1966 


BY  CLASS 


BY  GRADE 


Cann«r  &  Cuttar  10% 


Prim*  4% 


ESTIMATES  BASED  ON  FEDERALLY  INSfECTED  SLAUCHTER,  FEDERAL  GRADING  DATA,  AND  DATA  ON 
CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE  SOLD  THROUGH  MAJOR  TERMINAL  MARKETS. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  ERS  5033-  67  (  5  )1    ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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Supply  and  distribution  of  meat,  by  months,  Janizary  I967  to  date 


Commercially  produced 

Meat  and 
period 

Supply 

Distribution 

Produc- 
tion 
1/ 

■  Begin- 
•  ning 
stocks 

•  I'Jiports 

•    Exports  ■ 
and  • 

Ending 
stocks 

Military  \ 

Civilian 
consumption 

shipments 

_           :  Per 
Total                    - / 
:    person  2/ 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 

lb .                Lb . 

Beef: 
January 
February 
March 

1,728 
1,539 
1,694 

307 
319 
313 

109 
86 

319 
313 

30k 

59 
58 

1st  quarter 

3OY 

April 

May 

June 

2nd  quarter 

Veal: 
January 
February 
March 

67 
59 

65 

11 

15 
13 

3 
1 

15 
13 
13 

k 
k 

1st  quarter 

191 

11 

13 

April 

May 

June 

^lACL  qu£irucr 

Lamb  and 
mutton : 
January 
February 
March 

60 
57 
61 

17 
15 
15 

9 
9 

15 
15 
16 

1st  quarter 

178 

17 

Ifc 

April  ] 
May  ] 
June 

2nd  quarter 

Itork:  ] 
January 
February 
March 

1,106 
975 
1,135 

23h 
256 

290 

29 

256 
290 
337 

23 
20 

1st  quarter 

3,216 

234 

337 

April 

May  : 
June 

2nd  quarter 

All  meat: 
January 
February 
March 

2,961 
2,630 
2,955 

569 
605 
631 

150 
130 

605 

631 

670 

86 
82 

1st  quarter 

B.546 

569 

670 

April 

>fey 

Jijne 

2nd  quarter 

1/ Excludes  production  from  farm  slaughter. 

2/  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 
3/    Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Selected  price  Btatistica  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


Unit 

1966 

1967 

^•^arch  : 

April 

:  February  : 

March 

:  April 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES:  : 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  • 

Dollars  per 

100  pounds 

31.82 

30 

13 

25.72 

25 

87 

do. 

29.22 

27 

98 

2I+.92 

24 

67 

do. 

27.00 

26 

23 

2I+.O6 

23 

69 

do. 

2k  M 

23 

89 

22.21+ 

21 

73 

Utility  : 

do. 

21.93 

21 

71+ 

20.1+8 

19 

94 

do. 

28.96 

27 

73 

21+.92 

24 

65 

do. 

27.53 

26 

31+ 

23.68 

23 

42 

do. 

27.1+7 

26 

13 

23.91 

23 

48 

Cows,  Chicago 

do. 

19.91 

20 

18 

17.27 

17 

54 

do. 

19.51 

17.92 

ift 

J.O 

00 

do. 

18.50 

19 

01+ 

17.11+ 

17 

06 

do. 

17.30 

17 

89 

15.80 

15 

71 

do. 

35.06 

32 

1+2 

32.18 

32 

98 

do . 

27.62 

26 

71+ 

214.  .oU 

24 

58 

Price  received  by  fanners  : 

do. 

21+. 00 

23 

50 

21.60 

21 

50 

21.60 

do. 

17.70 

18 

00 

17.00 

16 

70 

16.70 

do. 

26.20 

25 

50 

23.30 

23 

00 

23.20 

do. 

27.60 

27 

00 

26.60 

26 

20 

26.10 

23.1 

21 

7 

18.1 

17 

8 

HOGS:  : 

Barrows  and  gilts,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2  8e  3,  Chicago: 

do. 

25.20 

23 

59 

20.23 

19 

05 

do. 

2I+.9I 

22 

96 

19.97 

18 

95 

do. 

2U.29 

21 

91+ 

19.18 

18 

48 

do . 

2I+.56 

22 

1+3 

-+7.  P  J 

18 

66 

do. 

21+.1+1 

22 

26 

19.38 

18 

43 

do. 

21.50 

18 

86 

16.14 

16 

10 

do. 

24.00 

22 

10 

18.80 

17 

90 

17.00 

Hog-com  price  ratio  h/ 

19.6 

17 
J- 1 

? 

li+.2 

6 

20.5 

18 

6 

14.9 

14 

0 

13-5 

SHEEP  AMD  LAMBS:  : 

Dollars  per 

100  pounds 

do. 

9.00 

9 

35 

7.50 

7 

50 

6.42 

do. 

8.00 

7 

1+6 

6.76 

6 

71 

Lamb 

do. 

27.  oU 

26 

22 

21.68 

22 

14 

do. 

26.27 

21+ 

.39 

21.02 

20 

70 

do. 

25.70 

21+ 

30 

20.10 

20 

60 

21.00 

All  meat  animals:  : 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers  : 

380 

365 

^28 

323 

319 

MEAT:  : 

Wholesale,  Chicago,  Less  than  car lot  • 

Dollars  per 

Steer  beef  carcass,  Choice,  5OO-600  pounds..: 

100  pounds 

1+6.18 

1+1+ 

.62 

1+1.65 

40 

72 

do . 

5I+.28 

51 

.95 

1+7. 02 

48 

22 

do. 

55.60 

52 

1+8 

1+8.1+0 

45 

41 

Retail,  United  States  average  : 

Cents 

per  pound 

86.1 

86 

7 

83.8 

83 

2 

do. 

78.0 

73 

.3 

66.9 

66 

2 

do. 

88.5 

87 

.0 

84.2 

84 

1 

Index  number  all  meats  (BLS)  : 

Retail  (1957-59-100)  : 

119.8 

US 

1 

112.9 

112 

0 

113.9 

115 

.1 

111.8 

111 

4 

131.7 

121+ 

6 

113.6 

112 

1 

T7    Average  all  weights  and  grtuies 
2/    Bushels  of  No.  3  Yellow  Com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  slaughter  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands. 


Chicago,  all  grades. 

3/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Josejih,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 
5/    Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs . 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  neat  animals  and  meat 


Item 

;  Unit 

19^^ 

1967 

March 

;  April 

•  r  eDruai*y 

•  nBXCn 

Apr  XX 

Meat  an^ma^  marketings 

126 

Index  number  flQS7-S^-100)   

-'-'•J 

113 

;   X,  uuu 

1+66 

^  jy 

0  o'y\    Q  n       To  wiVi  c 

do 

120 

70 

71 

*  * 

2,338 

Cattle   

do. 

2,105 

do 

\  IPQ 

1.131 

1,263 

Heifers   ••••  

do. 

??<-> 

528 

601 

do 

'+63 

I4.2I 

U1+1+ 

do. 

•3I1. 

"31 

30 

C£Llve6 

•  do 

It'iQ 

J  1 

uoo 

•  do. 

-'->'-' 

Q7P 

989 

1,072 

Hogs 

do. 

R  fin6 

5,652 

6,725 

Percentage  sovs 

• . •  Percent 

c 
? 

6 

5 

AveT?affe  live  vciiriit  Tiei"  head 

Cattle   

.  .  •  Pminr^fl 

1  0S7 

1,051 

Calves  ■••••••••••••■•••••••••■«■••• 

do. 

J.^ 

1Q'? 

178 

Slieep  smd.  lainbs 

do. 

106 

104 

1X)7 

105 

Hogs  ••••••■••*«i*****»««»*«*«>a«a*> 

do. 

214.0 

238 

236 

AverSige  production 

615 

612 

•  do. 

37J 

^07 

do. 

1  nc; 
XU5 

J.U  ( 

108 

99 

do. 

53 

CO 

52 

C-3 

52 

•  Art 

T  CO 

152 

1I4.8 

PorK^  pep  100  pouD<is  live  veig]it  •  ■  • 

•  Ar\ 

63 

62 

25 

28 

25 

25 

lard,  per  100  pounds  live  velght  . . . 

10 

11 

10 

Total  production 

:  Mi]J.lon 

1,1+27 

Beef  

1  PCP 

1  2Q1 

}/eal  

do. 

lift 

yi 

39 

Xfiin"b  and  mutton 

do. 

56 

Pork   

do. 

878 

8o4 

8U5 

996 

lard  

•  do. 

il.li 

lit- 3 

166 

CcBnnercial  slau^ter  1/ 

Nunber  slaughtered 

:  1,000 

Cattle   

. . *  head 

2  601 

2  S77 

2  852 

Calves  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

do. 

658 

'5W+ 

's6l 

1,131 

1,082 

1,071+ 

1,185 

0,  (LO 

D,-l-37 

6,567 

7,681+ 

•  Million 

Beef   

Veal   

•  do. 

An 

oy 

6s 

do. 

59 

55 

■17 

ox 

1,006 

922 

975 

1,135 

163 

166 

162 

18I+ 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

•  do. 

2U8 

228 

■71Q 

:  8 

8 

15 

13 

:  11 

13 

15 

16 

183 

217 

256 

293 

:  506 

528 

668 

701 

1/  Beginning  I966  federally  inspected  and  other  conmercial  plants  including  custom  slaughtering  of  animals 
for  farmers .    Data  not  comparable  with  other  years . 


2/    Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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